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WORDS AND TRUTH 


EARS ago, more than we like to remember, what was then known as 
“funny papers” carried a series of cartoons based on the Frenchman’s 
misunderstanding of English words. We remember in particular his mishap 
when the conductor called “Lookout,” as a warning and the tyro-in-English 
looked out the train window only to lose his hat. Webster's New Col- 
legiate Dictionary lists more than twelve different meanings for the noun 
“stick.” The other day we had to reread a sentence in a work of philosophy 
because unattentively we had interpreted the word “apprehension” to mean 
“fear of future evil” when obviously the meaning should have been “grasp 
and understanding.” The meaning of the word “cleave” can only be deter- 
mined by the context in which it appears since it has two definitions dia- 
metrically opposed: one, “to cling,” the other, “to divide by force.” Again, 
we misunderstood Ben Jonson’s stricture on Shakespeare when he said 
that the tragedian “wanted art.” In Jonson’s time “wanted” usually meant 
“lacked,” we understand, and not “desired.” Usages over the centuries has 
done much to shift, even to reverse, the normal interpretations of a word’s 
meaning—a fact which the Church advances as reason for her continued 
use of a dead (and hence fixed) language in her ritual. 
Writing of eternity and this term’s debasement in modern usage, 
Romano Guardini declares that, since a word is “a living thing, embodying 
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spirit” and, companioned by other words, “makes up language,” there is a 
kind of “evil” in such distortions. He declares that “language is the room 
in which man lives . . . the world of mental images from which the light 
of truth is ever breaking upon him.” And then adds: “When a word 
decays, it is not merely that we become uncertain of each other’s meaning. 
One of the forms that compose our life has perished. A signpost has be- 
come illegible. A light has been extinguished and our intellectual day 
made darker. To restore to its original meaning a word that is being 
destroyed by careless use is a service to the whole of human life.” Without 
going more than this distance into the realm of semantics, what Guardini 
has to say is of extreme importance to the poet—important not necessarily 
because the poet is called upon to keep the language pure but because he 
needs to express himself accurately, and hence with truth. 

He is not alone in this. The chaotic international situation today is due, 
in part, to the failure of East and West to understand one another because 
they mean different and opposed things when they use a word. We need 
only cite the West's interpretation of democracy as contrasted to what 
Moscow says democracy is. Those who value truth have recognized the 
evil which underlies the perversion of word meanings, but many have not 
gone on to the further fact that language is man’s method of communicat- 
ing with his fellows and that when it is deliberately used to thwart or to 
twist into misunderstandings that communication the offense is against 
truth. We can leave to the moral theologians the task of assaying the degree 
of the offense when such use is present. But it is our conviction that the 
poet’s duty is definitely not to mislead but rather to guide and in filling that 
function there is a special obligation upon him to use words with accuracy. 
The “signposts” he provides should not be “illegible.” 

This does not argue that the poet must write so that even a child would 
find each and every aspect and significance of his message crystal clear. 
Indeed if all he has to say is fully comprehensible at first reading, the odds 
are that he hasn’t written a poem. But essentially what he wishes to com- 
municate should be put in such manner that the attentive reader, willing to 
expend perhaps more cogitation than the average person (and not one of 
some esoteric cult), at least can grasp the import of the message. Such 
considerations have a very definite bearing on any proper appraisal of what 
is so frequently referred to as modern poetry’s obscurity. Actually much 
that is so labeled is only seemingly so because the reader is himself not 
prepared to do his part. But when poets themselves do not know what they 
purpose saying or are designedly prepared to have each individual reader 
interpret as he pleases, then they are not only balking their function as 
poets but their obligations as members of the community of men. 
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THE GOLDFISH BOWL 


Petals of goldfish 
drift descending 

in a watery world 
enclosed in glass; 


dimly they stare 
through liquidy fern 
by the coral castle 
on the yellow sand; 


dimensions of curve 
control the world 
like tremors of time 
return the time; 


out of what depths 
do we now stare 
toward glimmering worlds 
out there, out there? 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


PRAYER: A PROGRESSION 


You came by night, harsh with the need of grace, 
Into the dubious presence of your Maker. 

You combed a small and pre-elected acre 

For some bright word of Him, or any trace. 

Past the great judgment growths of thistle and thorn 
And past the thicket of self you bore your yearning 
Till lo, you saw a pure white blossom burning 

In glimmer, then light, then unimpeded morn! 


Now the flower God-is-Love gives ceaseless glow, 
Now all your thoughts feast on its mystery, 
But when love mounts through knowledge and goes free, 
Then will the sated thinker rise and go 
And brave the deserts of the soul to give 
The flower he found to the contemplative. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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LAMBS 


Such vistas as Eden knew 

when the young world woke to grace 
clear chrismed with sun and dew, 
broke here through my linden trees, 
shone bright by my summer door 
in a frolic of pastoral joy 

outpoured from that exiled shore: 
so gamboled on flowery sod 

or in contentment grazed 

such delicate two, adorable 

sweet creatures as served You, 

Lord, for endearing parable, 

Our Lamb of God. 


Oh let it not be 

misjudged idolatry 

in which I now enshrine 

these cherished lambs of mine: 
whatever exquisite ways 

I marveling could praise 

were less than their Maker sees. . . . 
Then let blithe wonder kneel 
before that chosen symbol and the seal 
wherein You found it best 

Love’s winsomeness be dressed. 


And as unlike 

as any two unique 

creatures of earthen frame; 
solid to touch and see, 

yet subtle, in mystery 

lacking a name: 

breathing intelligences 

whose eloquent eyes would speak 
across wide silences, 

or clearly in voice’s tone 

each uttered her own. 

Still safe as the tended sparrow 
Love keep my lambs tomorrow! 














Sheer-spun enchantment, Lord, 

that for a shining while 

lived here, rejoiced with me— 

deign then no heresy 

how the heart’s praises soared. 

Spirit rode matter here 

where matter too was dear, 

so fashioned to beguile 

spell-bound a mortal ear 

unto Thy Word, 

unto Thy gentle Word! 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 


IN SUMMER WHEN THE WOODS ARE SLOW 


In summer when the woods are slow 
And rivers have no strength to flow 
We'll lie in shadows, face to face, 
Divorced by half an inch of space, 
My hands pacific at my side, 

Until the pointed shadows glide 

In rippling arrows on the lake. 


When faint winds chill the frogs awake, 
My hands will stir with laissez-faire 
And cautiously exploit your hair. 

We rise, two shadows on a shore, 

To see the bats circle and soar. 


Divorce with us was civil and solar. 
The hour is lunar and the polar 
Whiteland retreats, pursued by flowers. 
In our infinitude of hours, 


There is time and time to spare, 
Time for hands and time for hair, 
Time for logs upon the fire. 


They say the world will end in fire. 
CHAD WALSH. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


All my days are the growing from that one moment 
When I first was in the dark mystery of my Mother. 
All hours flower from that one existence, 

From this one act all minutes grow. 


And while I reach and reach through every instant 
I never encompass the full promise of my first. 
All minutes climb to the Summer of my being, 
All seek the August His Being is. 
JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 


SUMMER’S GRACE 


Summer's grace is here 
Rounding the earth with trees 
Each with brim armfuls of leaves, 
Filling the world with leaves. 
Eyes and mind sink in the hollows 
Of their million depths of green— 
Resedas, emeralds, green-silver and green-gold, 
Painted fingertips of chartreuse on the cedar— 
While here the strong, straight lines of trunk, 
Of angled and outcurving branch 
In mossy, purple-hill-tinged bark 
Rein back my heart to Grace. 





And to one night when not a leaf 

Was in the world. And yet 

This night gave out more warmth 
Than all the others in the year 

Of growing cold. 

The light of God was in the brightness of the moon, 
And in the strong Wind of His Spirit 
All creation moved. 

The whole of heaven filled with clouds, 
Ranks upon ranks of Saints and Angels 
Speeding in His gale to Him. 
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And down below, the brittle, black limbs 
Bent to the same Wind, whipped and writhed, 
But creaked in dry anguish 

Still-rooted in hard earth. 


Today the softness that is in the grass 
Is in the waving full green arms of grace 
Enwrapping, holding close 
Those bare black branches 
Against winter judgment. 
SISTER MARY JOHN, O.S.U. 


YOU ARE SUCH A LIGHT 


My soul and physiology receive 

The soft explosion in the western sky. 
Ground-bound, dull, I feel about to die 
Of beauty too much beauty to believe. 


Dizzy at those boundaries where temperance forbids 
I close the tireless curtains of my eyes 

Only to have a fiercer beauty rise 

For you are a light that comes through the lids, 


From which there is no flight, no healing dark, 
No shield between me and the pulsing blade, 
No ease from splendor, no respite in the shade, 
No death but death from that sustaining spark, 


Only that sea of light inside and out, 

To burn and wash, no earth to thrust its shoulder 
Above me, no mantle from a boulder 

To fall on me, I whirl my head about, 


And find no shore, but light beyond the light bright 
Fantastic fires, rainbowed, radiant, 
Prismatic and with substance. Self-soul-spent 
I drown transfigured in our mixed delight. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 
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THE ASTRONOMER 


To wonder, Plato told, revealed the wise: 
some childhood night perhaps his prison bars 
were starlit when he felt his first surmise 

of wonder at world beyond the stars. 


Forever to become and never be, 

was this the heartbeat of the night and day? 
he grappled with a cosmic mystery 

and spanned an aeon-embered Milky Way. 


The eyes of Alexandria were keen 

to center all the universe in man: 

the heartbeat of the Prolomaic scene 
was dawning witness to a cosmic plan. 


For other eyes Chaldean skies once shone 
in darkness pregnant with a wonderlight: 
their winding caravans discovered dawn 
within an Infant's eyes and swaddling white. 


O world’s expanding in the womb of space 

now flash within the sweep of Palomars 

and wildfire galaxies have left a trace 

of wonder in the eyes that pierce the stars! 
KEVIN F. DOHERTY, S.J. 


CIRCUMSPECTION 


Though fewer lights gleamed over Troy 
(For all the arson of the mob 

That spilled the blood of Priam’s boy ) 
Than fire the sky above the Hub, 

We are afraid and note it down 

That darkness is but emphasized 

By marshaled lanterns in the skies 
And dread the sorrows of Troy town; 

















And note it down: the ramping seas 
That languidly envenomed wait 
Their moment by the Golden Gate 


Wracked the Pillars of Hercules. . . 


Now any simple fisherman 

Whose slothful catch has slipped time’s bin 
Can rhyme his sweetheart’s olive skin 
Where kings once stared down setting suns 


And may give less than two bent pins 
For dynasties ground into dust; 


Till time is done the earth will spin 
Its tell-tale sure disdain for us— 
Pure mischief brews beneath its crust 
This random moment that we win 


To dream the last centurion 

(His halfbreed children by his knee) 
Who turned his back on Caerleon 
Beneath the eagles by the sea 


And said goodby and damned the war 


Could know that day what would belie 
The standing granite of New York. . . 


The time is lost when we could yoke 
Eternity for time’s regard, 

And nature mimics, naturally, 

The mocking mob as our reward. . . 


God knows the grey Herodian Guard 
W hose idle hands held Christ in fee 
Could skip the stones of Calvary 

Or chuck them at a lame goatherd— 
The earth is cursed indifferently: 


Blood on those stones doomed New Orleans, 
And crossed the stars of Santa Fe.... 


CLAUDE F. KOCH. 
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CRYSTAL MADONNA 


Sculptured of frozen air 

or of caught breath 

Mary of Nazareth 

stands, as almost not there, 
like snow in snow 

hidden, pure curve and glow 


where brittle gaze may move 
across her, pass 
unchanged, forever glass; 
where scholarship of love 
cannot exhaust 
the shining in her frost. 
VIRGINIA EARLE. 


ACT OF CONTRITION 


If there is something to say, then quickly say it. 

(But my voice is caught in the lonely trees 

Out on the prairie of my grief; 

And the wind has jammed my sorrow down my throat 
With great, unpitying fists of ice!) _ 

If there is something to say, then, why not say it? 


It only needs humility to see it. 

(Such vision as I see has lighted fires 
Under the sockets of my eyes; they burn 
The furniture of my hours, till the sun 
Picks out my bare and vast untenanted day.) 
A little humility would be enough to see it. 


Get to the point, and make an end of it. 

(I am pinioned on a point I cannot show you, 
Twisting in slow petition till your eyes 

Meet my raw need, or till your heart is deafened 
By shouts of my own in the tunnels of your thoughts. ) 
There is no use talking idly to skirt the point. 
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We draw the pitiable words of civilization 

Up like chairs that cannot ever hold us. 

We summon the social courtesies to serve us 

Tea for a mouth of ashes and throat of ice. 

And the great mystery of pain hangs over 

This gathering, like a cloud that waits the stab 

Only of eyes, of eyes, to pour upon us 

Its dark sweet floods of tenderness and healing. 
SISTER MARY FRANCIS, P.C. 


Two Poems by Sister M. Paulinus, I.H.M. 
CONCERT 


With astonishing abandon, incredible pure ease, 

The master fashioned dazzling world on dazzling world, 
Dashed all instantly to pieces, built all marvelously again, 
More resplendent than before, his hands upon the keys. 


And there was undertone and overtone more delicate 

And more delectable than any that the master touched 
That nuanced and kneeling afternoon: for Another played 
The while, Another wondrous wistful to create. 


And the music from the stage for all the artist’s virtuosity 

Was, after all, but analogue, dear and dim audacity: 

For Another, One of Infinite finesse, brightly bent 

Above my soul, bent and brooded, and—ah, touched His instrument. 


NOW ON A DAY LIKE THIS 


This is a day for being drenched with God— 

All days, all nights, I know, of course, are so: 

But only to the utterly pure of heart. 

Now, on a day like this, the rest of us may go 
God-drenched a while under wide skies of sapphire peace 
And strength, the sun a golden fleece, 

And beauty, beauty trumpeting everywhere 

The call to prayer. 
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Two Poems by Harry W. Paige 


THE OPERATION 
(For My Mother) 


On a wall opposed, a grail of noonlight from the knife 
That might have cut the world away; 
A sun silvered into stricts of Gothic— 
Stern, geometric pivots for another day 
Of forgiveness and broken bread and morns revisited 
And regrets like burrs clinging to our coats 
From the wicker fields of yesterday. Look! 
Around the castle, crumbling like hourglass sand, there are moats 
That only the wedded hearts may cross, storming the time-bastions 
With the splintered reeds of memory. 
The Ides of May 

Fall softer than rain upon the stained-glass cheek 
Lit with a fever of faith that shines my sullen way 
And your return. 

Tomorrow I shall search the ruins 
Of these pillared hours that are my only share 
In the long day’s silent gain for the sparks of breath 
To whisper-fill the bellows of an ancient, smokeless prayer. 


QUARTET FOR A NOMAD HEART 
I 


The sun, bleeding deserts on grains of thirst, 
Draws my prayers like rain to its breasted fire 
And leaves me with the arid truths of day 
That creep on jewels toward anonymity. Sand waves conspire 
To assume the bolder architecture of sea, 
Turned gold by the Midas touch of morning greed. 
Where, asks my velvet step, does day begin? 
Where does the blindman begin his tapestry of creed 
In the circumferential dark? 
Answers came like rain, 


Vises NI 
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Briefly nippled in the sand where no root cried, answers that were staves 
To nothing, sounded softly as a distant drum. 

Beneath the pyramidal certitude the kings are wrapped in graves, 

Arctic in their cold. So grinned the paradox of Time 

With the burning tiger eyes. 


II 


So grinned the paradox of Earth with cactus heart; 

So grinned the martyred sun as the soft rain drew its girdled knife 
And cut its fire away. What is the will and where is the way 
If not mine, homeward, across the shifting sands toward life? 


Il 


The mirage was built of breath and mirrors 

And played its solitaire of mist as Death sat idly by 

In the lap of night carving an ivory moon. 

Three windows stared like prisoners with a sigh 

For a litany and held my verdant youth to my eyes, 

Met in fear as the hunchback meets his spring— 

Then flowed into a pool of glass bearing nothing but the sands 
And the rising wind, alike as fears. The center of the ring 

Is always dust, to finger as to the heart. 


IV 


The restless legends of the sand broke upon the shore of self: 
You will know the dancer by the dance, the grail by the search alone 
Across the delta of your reaching heart. There is no moon 
But the moon of waiting with its moments cleaved from stone; 
There is no sea_but the sea of wanting, no tides but sympathy. 
Tomorrow I shall sift the sands for the purloined jewel 
Fallen as a single tear of blood; tomorrow, upon these heartstrings 
I shall bow my solitude that answers like the torn king’s fool, 
“Yes, but we must slay the dragon first!” 

Tomorrow, in the hawk-fire noon 
I shall sow my dust upon the thirsting breast and my steps will lead 
To a home unknown as the gentle harvest hour 
When the noons will glean my seed. 
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NO DIRGE FOR DYLAN THOMAS 


There are four great elegies, I tell my students, 
(and this no gloss on any one of them) 

bell branch lamentation for the singer, 
encumbered stars blown from a pastoral stem. 


God is patient with His poets, 

Eden-lonely, bruised to anger and surprise, 
aware of each historic leaf, and tavern-joy, 
the festering bat, the clamorous eyes. 


God's sun is blooming loudest now for Dylan Thomas, 
rage, rage is coppery colored in a spire; 

the tumbledown tongue is prodigal home; 

light breaks from secret, dark desire. 


There are four great elegies—it does not really matter. 

And this no dirge for singer, nor songs he never wrote. 

Lament for song (I tell you this, my students) 

that I should ever cause to dry within your throat. 
SISTER MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


Two Poems by David J. DeLaura, S.J. 


FIVE WAYS OF SEEING 


There is no bitterness in all my dry 
Unspeaking desert; patience cannot buy 
Release from watching for a ripe reply. 


The mind will serve its term and clatter down 
The stiffened skeleton of its renown; 
The ribs of the crumbled tower are cracked and brown. 


A way of speaking . . . si le grain ne meurt, 
The mannered accent seems sufficient spur 
To brave the sands—such blessings we infer. 
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The palsy in the stricken flesh is brief; 
The flowering heart will populate its grief, 
And sift the starlight, leaf by gradual leaf. 


The wasteland can correct myopic eye, 
A way of seeing—if the grain but die— 
My hand is larger than the eastern sky. 


MORGIGMUSIK: AN URBAN INTERLUDE 


A small boy walks, packaged in morning air, 
Unwinds the skein of music in his throat, 
Whistling to disavow his slicked-down hair, 
Or test the joy of finding death remote. 


Gravely he labors at his shrill applause, 

And seeds the rumorous wind with signs of praise; 
His innocence explodes in sound because 

He jauntily flouts the curse on his April days. 


His feet tap lightly on the broad, discreet 

And well-paved world whose other face he'll climb: 
The blood and wisdom at the tree-base meet, 

But suffer the torn root’s grief to bide its time. 


And time will probe his guts; his April knees 

Will knock in the hot, sweet plunge of 4 steaming June— 
He'll flail his arms in rage at the stunted trees, 

Squeeze dry his heart and swallow his silver spoon. 


His lonely frame is lost in the canyon streets, 
Above the top the winds scrape thin the skies; 
His dreams stretch farther than the neutral sheets 
Of glass, the city’s blind and tearless eyes. 


Young boy strewing your way with urgent song, 
Outwalk the shadow putting your joy to flight, 
Clutch tight the pain of finding the world is wrong— 
Yes, hide your secrets, heart be huge for light. 
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ALL HONOR TO THAT DREAMER 


How slight the substance love can build upon; 

For less discerning eyes would fail to trace 

The meagre beauty furled, the dormant grace 
Which yet will lift to that believing sun. 

What mystic strength is rooted in the lover, 

Truer than alchemy? It renders gold 

From drowsy dust, more springs than can be told, 
As April wakes beneath the dead leaves’ cover. . . 


All honor to that dreamer who perceives 
Ferns in the frond, bloom in a bud tight-curled 
And deathless promise in our human dust. 
Because of Him Whom the slow heart receives 
Since first His faith redeemed the heavy world, 
Man has a royal precedent for trust! 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


Two Poems by Herbert A. Kenny 


LAUGH OUT THE LILACS, SPRING 


Laugh out the lilacs, spring, 

Blue the black waters 

I will go down on the sands again, 
Dance with my daughters. 


Unfasten the pond’s feet 

Let the brook run 

I will sing up through the woods again 
Racing my son. 


Open the doors of the houses, ; 
Sheath the wind’s knife L 
I will man through the grass of my house again, : 
Sculpture my wife. x 


Breathe through the branches, spring, 
Life stands at seven 














I will never be less than I am again 
Headlong for heaven. 


Make your mere magic, spring, 

I have my own 

Sinned, scalded, see here, sainted again 
Blood in the stone. 


Laugh out the lilacs, spring, 
See I have mine— 
World, let us, hand in hand, 
Shine, shine, shine! 


PSALM IN MARCH 


Shake the month with your laughter, Lord; 
Vibrate the days. 

I will thigh it over the Gloucester moors 

in the pheasant’s ways 

and storm the beach where the tideknives sculpt 
in a dozen clays. 


I'll weave the seagrass for laurel cap, 
strum strum the corrugated sands 

with aching feet, toetrace a map 

of Paradise and John Prester’s lands, 
arch the gate where Adam leers 

at Eve gowned golden in her hair. 

who wound our souls to bleed their tears 
and a hill and a cross like a sunburst there! 
We're still in Eden, a ring of foam 

or a sea of catbriar can’t confine us 

cast in Thy image where else is home 
and who is going to redesign us. 


Wash the month with your laughter, Lord, 
Sluice the sick soul, 

I'll grimace with pain for an ankle sprung 
in a woodchuck’s hole 

and crutched on my brother’s shoulder limp 
to our common goal. 
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IN MIDDLE AGE 


Fugitive as the wind 

Is youth; its desires are quicksilver. 
Only maturity rides long like a river 
Over the riverbed of a fastened mind. 


Can there be standstill in pursuit? 

Imitating the wisdom of a tree, its astute 

Barter of spring's short blossomed clime 

For the longer growing fruit, 

Knowing that love like growth needs time 

For deeper root, 

That mind and will yield soon the sweet of youth 
To savor this ampler truth. 


But the heart, oh the heart, even in growth 
Remembering Eden, 
Reaching for heaven, 
Sighs and wishes it could have both. 
SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 


THE WIDOW 


Though winds blew round her there alone, 
Life would not yet her turn to stone, 


For children clamored at her knees. 
(Women have lived for less than these.) 
And like a flame through her loneliness 

In the chill of night, sharp pain would press, 
Waking her into warmth again. 

(Praise be to God for kindling pain! ) 

Grief may be lifted into prayer 

For one not there, 

And pain transmuted into song 

Daily, nightly, a lifetime long. . . . 


Though winds blew round her there alone, 
Love would not let her turn to stone. 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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THROUGH A NUN’S QUIET EYES 


Dear Lord, I do not judge one denizen 
Of fervid countries where I cannot be 
A citizen; 

Yet do I keep them in the steadfast care 
Of one not there. 


Beneath the body’s tropic spell 

They move 

From dreamy youth till freighted years compell 
Their tardy freedom. Lord, can this be love— 
Their fever-mist, that drugging joy-in-pain 
Between them and the tranquil stars, 

Between them and Thy rain, 

Refreshing peak and plain? 

Now is the spirit’s landscape so darkened by desire, 
The tyrant blood sets all they see afire 

In peace-consuming flame, quick-fed by these 
Poor, failing mysteries. . 


An hour’s lonely truth could set them free. 

The silence trembles with implicit light. 

What do they fear, that each turns back to night— 
There to embrace his bondage gratefully, 

Snared in the net of sense and brought to ground, 
Not knowing he is bound? 


If, for one hour, they listened to Thy hush, 
If they could touch 

Simplicity as such— 

The beauty never breathed on, 

The rich truth unconfessed— 

They would be blessed. 


Hold them in Thy compassion till they break 
From the long torrid dream. Shall they not wake? 
Poor frantic ones, shall they not breathe Thy air 
When mortal passions smoulder in despair— 
And truth’s immaculate tranquillity 
Heal them of every yearning but for Thee? 

FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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THE POETIC INTENTION 


By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


FTEN the intention behind an action is of the best, but the result is 

unfortunate—at least in human eyes. The Christian realizes, of 
course, that the intangible good, discerned by God, wins His approval and 
is not impatient for the score to be mundanely balanced and followed by an 
immediate reward. Not very many, however, judge results by their initiating 
motive. Just judgment on the latter, without omniscience, is not always 
possible because rarely does a person act from a single unadulterated 
motive—indeed the impulsive respond to some stimulus with little thought 
as to why they do. With more logic, the majority of persons embark on 
some activity for a variety of reasons, of which, if they are frank with 
themselves, they would admit their inability to determine the most com- 
pelling. 

On the other hand, if the objective is good in itself and, once attained 
is rightly used, perhaps too much analysis might lead to stultifying intro- 
spection. The deeds of valor on a battlefield remain no less, no more 
valorous if he who performed them took up arms to defend his homeland 
or more urgently wished to gratify his love of adventure. The perfect 
poem is no more, no less perfect because the poet also sought fame or was 
single-mindedly devoted to his art. 

Editors, and we of SPIRIT are no exception, frequently receive manu- 
scripts accompanied by letters which explain why their authors “took up 
the writing of poetry” in the first place, and more specifically narrate the 
circumstances which caused them to write on ‘a particular subject. Such 
letters unquestionably give some insight into their writers’ characters and 
lives, and so are at least interesting in human terms. But the editor, who 
must measure the work before him against the standards he maintains, 
necessarily must avoid being influenced by anything but the poem itself. 
Jane Doe advises she has written the poem forwarded, and others, in order 
to devote all she earns through their sale “to the missions.” Highly 
commendable, the editor, who himself may make his contributions to mis- 
sionary support, thinks. But when he reads what Miss Doe has written, 
he finds she has evidenced no poetic intention. A few minutes before he 
had noted “accepted” on a poem without knowing that its author has also 
pledged to contribute payment for it to the same cause—a fact he learned 
after the poet had received the check. John Doe informs that he has 
written, “Nipped in the Bud,” because he wished to console a mother, his 
childhood playmate now wife of his college chum, whose little girl had 
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recently and suddenly died. His objective for the mother may have been 
attained—likely not, if the publication of his lines was a sime qua non 
for her consolation—but again there is no trace in his lines of poetic 
intention. In the countless manuscripts which can be categorized as cele- 
bratory, this intention is very seldom present because another motive and 
objective has entered into the process. When Sister Judiana decides to 
compose an ode which will commemorate Mother Superior’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary and be read at appropriate exercises, her true desire to write a 
genuine poem may be swallowed up in her eagerness to satisfy a number 
of other and extraneous purposes. 

This submergence of the proper intention toward one’s work in poetry 
is the major reason for many failures to win acceptance. It occurs in a very 
high percentage of religious versifications, as it did in the recent past when 
there was such a demand for “poetry with a social message.” The reason is 
simple: propaganda’s end is substituted for that the poet properly should 
strive to achieve. In the case of the religious, the motive naturally is good— 
it generally finds its impetus in piety, less often in a desire to teach and to 
inspire, and even occasionally in a not-understood and subconscious im- 
pulsion toward self-exhibition. The latter impetus is present more often 
than many writers realize when they set out to recite their own private 
responses with little or no thought that their readers, being by and large 
strangers to them, can not correctly be assumed to have an interest in the 
information thus given them. 

Lest it not be implicit in the foregoing, it may be well to state that the 
motives for writing a poem may be mixed. Jane Doe may seek to aid the 
missions, John Doe to console his friend, Sister Judiana to celebrate the 
jubilee, Brother Paul to preach charity, and Jukes to arouse social justice 
reformers—and meanwhile each may nevertheless write genuine poetry. 
The problem essentially is a matter of precedence and dominance—which 
comes first and which controls: the poetic objective or the personally private 
purpose? Actually many poems ate very much enriched because alongside 
the primary deyotion to norms are the secondary—by-products, as it were. 
In other instances, these secondary considerations need not, and do not, 
appear in the work itself. John Doe’s attempt at consolation can achieve 
its purpose without readers of his poem being at all aware of this impulsion. 
It does not help him, then, to inform editors about the latter (unless he 
reasons that judgment will be on improper grounds), for they will judge on 
the internal evidence of the lines. 

What then is the real or aspiring poet setting out to do in the work up 
for examination? The answer must obviously be found in the work itself 
and not in some extraneous explanation meant solely for his eyes and not 
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for publication. This question is one which editors sooner or later in their 
manuscript readings must pose and then find the answer. Of course, it is 
properly the one which the poetry-writer should put to himself and answer 
satisfactorily—it is properly the departure-point for intelligent self-criticism. 
But if he mails off the manuscript without thinking either of question or 
answer, or after having made a faulty analysis, it will not be overly difficult 
for editors to discover where the fault lies. 

Today there are many erudite, as well as academically jargonistic books 
available on the philosophy and criticism of poetry (parenthetically statistics 
might show that there are more books about poetry than books of poems). 
In certain circles these have indubitable value. For many who are striving 
to perfect themselves in the writing of poetry, however, such books present 
pitfalls which may or may not be avoided. It is always possible to become 
so involved—and incidentally confused—in weighing of theories that one 
becomes lost in the labyrinth. Again where the author is a philosopher, his 
treatment will be one which cannot properly be understood without the 
equipment of familiarity with philosophic terms. 

This same unfamiliarity with many terms of current criticism in the 
poetic field may lead to even more profound misinterpretations and false 
ventures. Anyone taking up a book of ‘one of the academicians, whose 
acclaim by his own inbred group tends to drown all other voices, will be 
impressed by the language’s need for a glossary. Too many of such books 
are intended, subsidiarily at least, to dazzle by their erudition—erudition 
often acquired more easily than is believed—and to establish stature with 
their colleagues. Too few of them are written explicitly for the working 
poet but instead are the critics talking to the critics exclusively. Unfor- 
tunately when their theories, attenuated to the vanishing point, are applied 
to the concrete—a poem’s appraisal—the yardsticks themselves lose most 
if not all value. When they are applied to another’s work, the student 
poet may find himself bewildered, and is even more confused and dis- 
couraged if he attempts to apply such dicta to his own writing. Unless 
the latter are thoroughly understood, the adoption of a part may prove 
more unhappy than an initial dismissal of the theories. 

Criticism of certain critics compares them to a man who would tear a 
blossom to pieces in order to determine how it came to be. If those who 
take up pen or pencil to write a poem become unduly absorbed in the how 
and why of each process involved in the business, then it is easily possible 
that the end will be forgotten in a debate over the means to reach it. If 
they are certain that they propose to write a poem and understand what 
that entails, then they might well proceed to write it. 
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Book Reviews 


ON MANY THINGS 


Poets and Mystics, by E. 1. Watkin. New York: Sheed and Ward. $5.00. 

Unless the reader first understands that this book is a collection of 
“studies . . . partly unpublished, partly reprints,” he is apt to be seriously 
disappointed, and consider the title misleading. Actually the latter is not 
altogether so. But as in so many books born of well-known writers’ fru- 
galities, the thread that holds together essays written for widely different 
occasions and journals is here very tenuous. To recategorize the contents: 
“He [Shakespeare] Wanted Art,” “Richard Crashaw,” “William Crashaw’s 
Influence on His Son,” “Henry Vaughan” and “Urania: the Poetry of 
Miss Ruth Pitter” comprise the “poets” of Mr. Watkin’s book; “Dame 
Julian of Norwich,” “In Defence of Margery Kempe,” “Dom Augustine 
Baker,” the “mystics’—perhaps. How “John Smith the Cambridge Pla- 
tonist,” “Drama and Religion,” “A Puritan Devotion to the Sacred Heart” 
and “The Spiritual Teaching of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity” fit in, I 
wouldn’t know with any surety. Nevertheless in the main these are curious 
bedfellows. The publisher asks the questions: “What is the relationship 
between these two vocations? Poet and mystic are, in a sense, doing the 
same job. ... What then are the similarities and differences between the 
artist’s vision and the mystic’s? E. I. Watkins wisely refrains from attempt- 
ing any easy answer to so complex a question. His chief concern is to 
enable his examples to speak for themselves.” Perhaps they do, but in a 
voice so low that only a most acute and extraordinary ear could catch 
its messages. 

In the above listing, I have not mentioned “Poetry and Mysticism,” the 
opening essay which brings its own sure reward to those primarily inter- 
ested in poetry, as I must suppose the readers of SPIRIT to be. From their 
standpoint, this has a tremendous amount of value packed into small 
compass, as a few quotations may illustrate: “. . . the artist, the poet, 
because the forms he contemplates are significant of the ideal world and its 
spiritual realities, points beyond himself to the mystic who may even be 
himself in another aspect and on a deeper psychological level. And the poet, 
whether he writes in verse or prose, provides the symbols which suggest 
the Indescribable Reality the mystic knows.” “Without prayer the spec- 
tacle of human life would be intolerable, a spectacle of folly, suffering and 
final frustration. Without the beauty presented to aesthetic intuition and 
created by art, prayer would be more difficult than it is, when the pain of 
the world lies heavy on the heart and there is no apparent answer.” And 
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lastly, “Now therefore more than ever the society of poets and mystics 
should be welcome, as the former invite us to repose and refresh ourselves 
with the spectacle of beauty, the reflection of God's glory, the latter to 
climb ourselves the mount of transfiguration where humanity is glorified, 
deified with His glory. .. . The mystic’s prayer and the poet’s work alike 
are a service of joy. For the artist’s creative activity, reflecting and repro- 
ducing the glory of God, like the Divine Creation which in a true sense it 
completes, reproduces somewhat of the Creator’s joy in his work. And the 
mystic’s prayer is union with joy itself, the channel by which it takes 
possession of his spirit.” 

In “Poetry and Mysticism,” it is obvious that Mr. Watkin is taking the 
philosophic approach and hence is concerned with the initial intuitions and 
impulsions which later may flower into the art of poetry. This paper 
illuminates the following discussion of Shakespeare in “He Wanted Art” 
(the verb of that titled should be translated as “lacked”). Mr. Watkin’s 
highly interesting theory expounded here should be further explored and 
studied by Shakespearean scholars. His theory is inadequately summed up 
in this statement: “Shakespeare has his place among the world’s greatest 
artists, second to none, but not among the world’s great men or most per- 
fect artists.” Mr. Watkin maintains that there was a strange, an amazing 
duality in the man which solves the “enigma” of Shakespeare—‘“There is 
Ariel Shakespeare, the poet . . . and there is Forsyte Shakespeare, of 
bourgeois aims. ... Only if we keep these two unreconciled beings steadily 
in view can we hope to understand Shakespeare or his work. When the 
breath of poetry blew . . . the result was as close to artistic perfection as is 
possible for the workmanship of man. When it failed there was nothing but 
Forsyte Shakespeare, of mean will and the animus not of an artist but a 
successful business man. ... Yes, he is among the poets, a poet and, one 
might almost say, more than a poet, a veritable superman of poetry. But 
even so not the perfect poet, still less the perfect dramatist, which but for 
Forsyte Shakespeare he might have been.” 

Mr. Watkin, in enumerating some of the many faults and carelessness 
in the dramas which he explicitly attributes to “Forsyte Shakespeare,” 
argues that these were as natural to the man as when he wrote “in a fine 
frenzy” and hence the theory that Bacon or any one else wrote the plays 
is entirely unfounded. Shakespeare, he contends, was simply not a per- 
fectionist, a man whose art was inspirational rather than deliberate and 
that, when the inspiration disappeared, he, lacking the true artistic con- 
science toward his work, nevertheless continued to work and write as limp- 
ingly as any hack would do. He was a man of lesser stature, Mr. Watkins 
asserts, than Dante “in exile for his principles”; than Milton “with his 
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lofty, though narrow, ideals and his self-sacrificing, if chiefly wasted, labour 
on political polemics”; than Blake “content with poverty and refusing to 
sell to Hayley his artistic soul.” 

For those who today must publish their work willynilly, for even those 
considered high in artistic stature who turn out volume after volume of 
quasi-poetry, there may be found a pronounced moral in Mr. Watkin’s 
Shakespearean analyses and his verdict that the poet often wrote more out 
of “consideration of his career than of his art.”—John Sebastian. 


SANTAYANA’S BEQUEST 


The Poet’s Testament, by George Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.50 

The publisher of Santayana advises that this volume contains all his 
hitherto unpublished poetry which he desired to preserve; and states that 
“the superb title-poem, ‘The Poet’s Testament,’” from which the last three 
of five quatrains are here quoted, “was read at Santayana’s burial services”: 


Spared by the Furies, for the Fates were kind, 
I paced the pillared cloisters of the mind; 

All times my present, everywhere my place, 
Nor fear, nor hope, nor envy saw my face. 


Blow what winds would, the ancient truth was mine, 
And friendship mellowed in the flush of wine, 

And heavenly laughter, shaking from its wings 
Atoms of light and tears for mortal things. 


To trembling harmonies of field and cloud, 
Of flesh and spirit, was my worship vowed, 
Let form, let music, let the all-quickening air 
Fulfill in beauty my imperfect prayer. 


The versification here is dextrous, the rhythms and most of the qualities of 
the skilled craftsman are evident, and there can be no doubt that Santayana 
clearly says what he meant to say. It is not my function in these pages to 
make any lengthy analysis of the mind which fashioned these thoughts, but 
rather to consider not Santayana, as a philosopher, but Santayana as a poet. 
There has long seemed to me to be a quasi-sacrosanctness attributed to the 
philosopher by those in certain circles, and it is possible that in the earlier 
decades of the century the reflection of this reputation gave some glow of 
reality to a paralleling reputation as a poet. But these first and posthumously 
published poems cannot alter the verdict that what genius Santayana may 
latently have possessed as a poet was lost in the pursuit of philosophic 
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studies and exposition. One need not know the circumstances of his life and 
death in a Roman nursing home, after years of attendance by nuns, to con- 
clude that Santayana held himself apart from life. 

These fugitive verses, these adequate translations and these two “five- 
act blank-verse dramas” which comprise The Poet’s Testament are borne 
on a flood of midnight oil. Their manner is not even that of the mauve 
decade and the early nineteen hundreds in which periods the greater part 
were written. It derives, and in most instances coldly, from the ancient 
classic. The jacket places the dramas—and they are not dramas in the strict 
sense—‘in the great Elizabethan tradition.” With this characterization I am 
not inclined to quarrel although “The Marriage of Venus: A Comedy” 
seems more Miltonic masque to me. The second play concerns Plato in the 
court of Dionysius of Syracuse and has many passages of interest although 
singularly few of poetic flight. The appeal is always intellectual and invites 
only the scholar. So, too, with the translations. The few “original lyrical 
poems” are brushed with quaintnesses and again are in a centuries-old, 
formal and derivative style. Note, for example, the sestet of “Dedication 
of the Later Sonnets” (“to Urania”) with its singularly bad last line: 


If aught of rapture from the feeble string 
Escape and swell and tremble as I sing, 

Think what the might of foveliness must be 
That from the dust could raise a living thing, 
And from the cold heart of a doubter wring 
This book of verse, writ in love of thee. 


In these days when far better poetry is being written and published 
almost surreptitiously because publishers do not find books of poems profit- 
able ventures, it is curious that these unrelated and-uneven Santayana pieces 
should be brought forward—John Sebastian. 


AMONG THE HIGHEST REACHES 


Portes de L’Horizon, by Raissa Maritain. Bethlehem, Connecticut: Regina 
Laudis. Unpriced. 

Portes De L’Horizon is a pocket-sized book containing fifteen poems in 
French with an English version both by the one author. In language 
stripped for depth Raissa Maritain grapples among the highest reaches of 
the human soul for that ineluctable beauty which is the artist’s particular 
loot from the treasury of the God-desire. The wonder of it is that so much 
of this work does succeed as poetry, that the powerful metaphysical cast is 
assimilated to images starkly concrete. Consider “Meditation”: 
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Darkness from below, darkness from the heights; 
Beneath the Archangel’s black wing 
The divine Plan unfolds. 


Infinite paradox of the creation: 
Eternity is being built with time, 
And good—imperishable—with evil’s assistance. 


Mankind trudges along toward justice 
Through the lazy curves of iniquity; 
Today’s error is at the service 

Of truth to come; 


The bit of good, 

Seemingly powerless to vanquish 

The misfortune of the days, 

Keeps on being the seed 

Of Love’s everlasting tree. 

The sadness is profound: the sadness of the soul conscious of being 

yearned for, of the spirit yearning. Given the universal focus and in “De 
Profundis” the words come wrenched: 


Pain has torn away my childhood from me 
I am only a soul mourning her joy, 

In the terrible and strict way 

Where hope is just alive. 


And finally, in “Post-Communion”—the last poem in the book: 


My misery lies with me like a thing 
Whose weight a miracle has taken away. 


It is hoped that these meagre extracts may point the way to the riches wait- 
ing in the quiet excitement of Portes De L’Horizon George A. McCauliff. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
To the Editor—The recent, lamented death of Hilaire Belloc set me reading 
his works again, and renewing acquaintance with his incomparable prose 
style. As any reader can testify, one book leads to another, and Belloc’s 
enthusiasm for the poets of the French renaissance as expressed in Avril 
aroused again my own interest in the work of the Pleiade. It has been some 
twenty years since last I'd read Ronsard, Baif and the others, and I was 
happy to find my own early enthusiasm justified, and indeed amplified, after 
a second meeting. Much exposure to the tension and artlessness of twen- 
tieth century verse, with its excess of self-pity in conception and exaggerated 
self-consciousness in execution, made this intellectual journey something 
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like a brief visit to civilization after years of necessary travel in the cannibal 
islands. 

Ronsard had gained, rather than lost, over the years; but the greatest 
surprise was Joachim Du Bellay, whom I had obviously underrated in the 
past, and whose Regrets, composed in the main during his tour of diplo- 
matic duty in Italy, I recommend to all lovers of poetic common sense and 
the edged word. Spenser was ahead of me, of course, with his paraphrases 
of the magnificent “Ruins of Rome”; and G. K. Chesterton with his trans- 
lation of what is perhaps the best of the nostalgic sonnets. “Heureux qui, 
comme Ulysse—”; but I thought there would be no harm in trying my 
hand at an English rendering of some of the pieces which satirize Italian 
manners. The first of these is number LXVIII, and should have a special 
appeal to World Federalists and other advocates of virtue by compulsion: 


Florentine penny-pinching I detest, 

The unchecked passions of the Sienese, 
Genevan double-talk—and add to these 
Venetian fondness for malicious jest, 

Every Lombard for his broken faith, 

The Ferrarese for something I’ve forgot, 
Naples for vanity, and all the sot 

Romans for old, cold, prudent fear of scaith. 
I hate that stupid English obstinacy, 

Scots’ brag, French blurting speech, Burgundian wile. 
German pot-valiance, Spanish pride are vile; 
Each land has something which displeases me. 
Even in myself a blot or two I find, 

And every pedant’s hateful to my mind. 


The second attempt I made was on number:CXX, a tribute to the 
Roman Carnival: 


Carnival’s come! Let each then as his vein is 
Amuse himself; dance masked; or stroll and stare 
At jesters howling bawdry to the air, 

At mock magnificoes, and tumbling zanies. 

Here’s racing in the Corso, here come bawling 
Buffaloes led by the nose to make a show; 

Here, fronted boldly (as Italians go!), 

Hemmed with a host of spears, a brave bull’s falling. 
And now the scent-filled eggs like a hailstones shower, 
The rockets whistle, arcing, sudden-sped. 

Rouse up; make haste to play; a time’s ahead 

When prayer and pilgrimage must fill each hour 
And all else cease—even the least flirtation 

Strictly forbid by Lenten regulation. 
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These two sonnets are by no means the best to be found in Les Regrets, 
but they are typical of one of their author’s moods—and, as they may be of 
some interest to the readers of SPIRIT, I make bold to send them along 
to you.—J. G. E. Hopkins. 


Darien, Conn. 


To the Editor—I appreciate your quote from Mr. . He has a nice 
way of taking criticism and I sympathize entirely with his: “The strange 
thing is I end up feeling as happy about your suggestions as if I had 
thought of them myself.” This is just the way I have felt so often. There is 
a certain inmwardness about your criticism, as if you had got under the 
aspiring poet’s skin (as indeed, in a different sense, you most frequently 
do! ). It has so often seemed to me as if you had the positive gift of going 
back to the initial experience—or “preconscious activity” or “intuitive 
pulsions,” if we must quote Maritain! Anyhow, to the germ of the poem. 
And it is just because of this that your criticism is, in the first place, so 
valuable, and, in the second, so—well, oddly enough, comforting. 

It is valuable because, since your understanding begins where the poem 
began and moves along with it, anything you have to say can be accepted 
by the poet exactly as if he had said it himself. It can also be rejected, on 
good grounds. But it is never a violation, and it is never an outrage. 
And I suppose this criticism is so often oddly comforting even when 
unfavorable because the poet feels that—however badly he may have 
failed—what he was trying to convey, the germ of the poem, the “intuition,” 
was by this one critic at least quite thoroughly understood. Failure is not 
really so bad if one person grasps what you are trying to say—Etta May 
Van Tassel. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
To the Editor—Your editorial in the January issue of SPIRIT impressed 
me, and I would like to congratulate you—as I hope others have been do- 
ing—for the restrained and gracious expression of what must have been 
filled with so many significances for you—Claude Koch. 


Scranton, Pa. 


To the Editor—Warmest congratulations on these twenty years of three 
dimensional achievement—high and deep and wide. Thank you for the 
invitation to the Poet’s Forum . . . which I am happy to accept. Asking 
for you and your associates of the SPIRIT staff the ever increasing blessings 
of the Holy Spirit, in the Immaculate Heart of Mary.—Sister M. Paulinus, 
LH.M. 
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YOU are cordially invited to attend 


The Observance of 


SPIRIT’S Twentieth Anniversary 


Under the Patronage of 


THe CarpINAL ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YorK 


Hunter College — May 8th-May 9th 


Saturday, May 8th 
I—The Poets’ Forum—2:30 P. M. 


SPIRIT Contributors in a Reading of Their Poems (Poets will include 
Sister M. Madeleva, Theodore Maynard. A. M. Sullivan, Frances 
Stoakley Lankford, Francis Sweeney, etc.) 


Anne Freemantle—Chairman, 
Edward Davison—The Poetry of the Forum Poets—Address 


Il—Reception—5 P. M. 


Sunday, May 9th 


I—Mass of Thanksgiving, The Church of St. Vincent Ferrer 

Pontificating—Right Rev. Msgr. John S. Middleton, P.A., Consulting 
Editor, SPIRIT; Chaplain, The Catholic Poetry Society of America. 

Assistant Priest—Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. Brunini, V.G., Diocese of 
Natchez. 

Deacon—Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., Editor, The Catholic World. 

Subdeacon—Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., Editor, America. 

Sermon—Rev. William J. Lynch, S.J., Editor, Thought. 


II—The Luncheon—1 P. M. 


Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., Jacques Maritain, Speakers. 
Theodore Maynard, President Catholic Poetry Society, Presiding. 


111—Reception Following the Luncheon. 


IV—The Assembly—3:30 P. M. 


Eddie Dowling—A Reading of Poems from SPIRIT. 

The Place of SPIRIT—A Panel Discussion by the Editors of SPIRIT. 

George N. Shuster, President Hunter College—Address. 

Right Rev. Msgr. John S. Middleton, P.A., Personal Representative of 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman—Address. 


Information on full program details and tickets may be obtained from 
Tue Catuo ic Poetry Society or America, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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